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THE MR. W. H. OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 


THE battle between the Southamptonites 
and the Herbertists over the elusive shade 
of Mr. W. H. seems to have ended in a draw ; 
each party has advanced ingenious argu- 
ments on its own side, and has dealt deadly 
blows on the weak points of the adversary’s 
case. In the meantime it may be worth 
while to examine again the oldest of all 
theories on the subject, that put forward 
by Tyrwhitt and approved by Malone, that 
the Sonnets of Shakespeare are mainly 
addressed to a young man called William 
Hews (or Hughes, as we now write the 
name). Of course it is impossible to be 
satisfied that the theory is correct until 
research has shown that a likely candidate 
of that name actually lived in London in 
Shakespeare’s time ; still, there can be no 
harm in examining the ground and forming 
a preliminary hypothesis. 





The theory is founded on the supposition 
(which is generally admitted) that Sonnets 
135, 136, and 143 prove that the youth’s 
first name was Will; and also on Sonnet 20, 
which with No. 144 may be considered the 
key-sonnets of the whole series so far as 
their personal aspect is concerned. It runs 
thus :— 

A woman's face with nature’s own hand painted 

Hast thou, the Master Mistress of my passion ; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 

With shifting change, as is false woman’s fashion. 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 

Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth, 

A man in hew, all Hews in his controlling, 
Which steals men’s eyes and women’s souls 
amazeth. 
And for a woman wert thou first created ; 

Till nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 

By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 

But since she pricked thee out for women’s 
pleasure, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love’s 
treasure. 

The word Hews is printed in italics, with 
& capital, in the original text, evidently with 
intention. Mr. Wyndham has shown that 
the first edition was printed with care from 
@ good manuscript, though it contains a 
few errors, and the proofs were not revised 
by the author. The use of capitals and 
italics can almost always be explained on 
regular principles. Italics were employed 
(1) for proper names, like Adonis and 
Helen; (2) for Latin words, like “ alien ”’ 
and “‘ audit,” which had not yet been fully 
adopted into the English language (a practice 
which is still in vogue). The only other 
cases in which italics are employed are: 
(1) 8.1, 1. 2, ** Rose”’ ; (2) S. 20,1. 7, “‘ Hews” ; 
(3) S. 125, 1. 13, “‘ Informer”; (4) S. 135, 
136, and 143, ‘‘ Will.” I shall return to 
the word Rose in the first Sonnet. ‘ In- 
former” in S. 125 is either a_ violent 
personal apostrophe, or (as I have suggested 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 11 S. vi. 446) an address to 
Jealousy containing a quotation from ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’ ll. 655 to 657; in either case 
the italics are not accidental. ‘ Will” is 
generally admitted to be a pun on the name 
of Shakespeare, and also of his friend. 
Mr. Wyndham is justified in saying that, 
if ““ Hews” be a freak of the printer’s, it 
is the only one in the volume. The old 
spelling of “‘ hew ”’ and ‘‘ Hews” makes the 
pun more obvious, and I shall therefore 
retain, it throughout. The meaning of the 
word “hew” requires special attention. 
Tyler says :— 

“The word hue has in our day a sense more re- 
stricted than it nad in Shakespeare’s time, when it 
could be employed to indicate form or appearance.”’ 


use their 
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So also Wyndham :— 

‘The line then means ‘a man in shape all shapes 
in his controlling.’ It states that the friend 
was the eternal pattern of Beauty. But the type 
selected for ‘Hues,’ thanks to contemporary spell- 
ing, Hews, enabled the poet to convey something 
more which was apparent to the person addressed 
and is not apparent now. Of this I am convinced. 
But beyond this all is guesswork.” 

Assuming for the time being the existence 
of Will Hews, we must remember two facts : 
(1) Shakespeare repeatedly promised that 
his friend would be made immortal by the 
Sonnets. In S. 81 he attaches the promise 
to his name :— 

Your name from hence immortal life shall have. 
This promise has not been kept unless the 
poems themselves contain some indication 
of the friend’s identity. (2) Shakespeare 
was excessively fond of puns and verbal 
allusions, often of a very far-fetched kind. 
It has heen calculated that there are 1,062 
puns in the plays. So it may be worth while 
to go through the text carefully, looking out 
for puns, verbal allusions, and references to 
the meaning of the word “‘ hews.”’ 


From fairest creatures we desire increase 

That thereby beauty’s Rose should —, 
The capital and italics of the word Rose 
in the original text seem significant, especi- 
ally in thisexordium. In 8. 109 Shakespeare 
addresses his friend as ‘‘ My Rose.” Wynd- 
ham thinks that ‘‘ beauty’s Rose’ stands 
here poetically for the Platonic Idea or 
Eternal Type of Beauty, or at least for the 
emblem of that idea. Perhaps W. H. was 
known to his friends as the Rose of Kent, 
or Devon, or wherever he came from, as 
Owen Tudor was called the Rose of Wales, 
and Edward IV. the Rose of Rouen. At 
any rate, the word ‘rose’ in the Sonnets is 
generally used as an emblem of the friend, 
and may convey a personal allusion. 


How wuch more praise deserved thy ands use. 
5. 2, 1.9. 


Possibly a verbal allusion in this connexion. 


3, 1. 2. 


Now is the time that face should form me ae 


But if thou live, remembered not to be, 
Die single, and thine Jmage dies with thee. 


Possibly allusions to the meaning of the 
word “ hew.”’ 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give? 
Profitless wsurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live 





For having traffic with thyself alone 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 

hen how, when nature calls thee to be gone, 

What acceptable audit canst thou leave? 
Thy unused beauty must be tombed with thee 
Which, used, lives the executor to be. 

S. 4, 1. 5. 

The imagery of this Sonnet is perhaps 
taken from the parable of the unprofitable 
servant. The verbal allusions almost 
amount to puns; “unused beauty”? may 
be beauty which does not produce a little 
Hews. Note the emphasis on “ thyself” 
in Il. 9 and 10. . 


That use is not forbidden usury 

Which happies those that pay the willing loan; 
That ’s for thyself to breed another thee, 

Or ten times happier be it ten for one.—S. 6, 1. 5. 
A fairly good pun on use and Hews. Note 
the emphasis on “ thyself’? and ‘“‘ thee.” 





The world will be thy widow, and still weep 

That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 
When every private widow well mav keep 

By children’s eyes her husband's shape in mind. 
Look. what an unthrift in the world doth spend 

Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it + 
But beauty’s waste hath in the world an end, 

And kept unused, the user so destroys it. 
No love towards others 1n that bosom sits 
That on himself such murderous shame commits. 

. 9, 1.4. 

This may contain allusions both to the 
name Hews and also to its meaning. Note 
the emphasis on “ himself ”’ in last line. 


O that you were your self !—S. 13, 1. 1. 

In the first twelve Sonnets the friend is 
addressed as ‘‘thou,’ and also in the 
fourteenth. This Sonnet is a positive jingle 
on the words “you” and “your,” they 
being employed seventeen times, often with 
emphasis. The assonance may have sounded 
pleasant in the ear of a Hews. 

This closes my remarks on the first group 
of Sonnets, the earliest in date and the 
most closely correlated. In the other 
Sonnets allusive words are more sparsely 
scattered. 

8. 20: This is the key-sonnet quoted and 
discussed above, containing the line, 

A man in hew, all Hews in his controlling. 
Note the last line :— 
Mine he thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure. 
This is almost a pun. 

S. 21,1. 3: use, not significant. 

8S. 24, 1 2: “thy beauty’s form”; 
1. 6, “your true Image”; 1. 10, “thy 
shape.” All these expressions refer to the 
semblances or hews of the friend in Shake- 
speare’s heart. 
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S. 27: The first of several sonnets on the 
visions of the friend which haunt Shakespeare 
at night or in his dreams :— 

My soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 

See below on S. 43. 

Their images I loved I view in thee, 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 

8. 31,1. 13. 

This Sonnet is about the appearances of 
Shakespeare’s old friends. The peculiar 
expression “thou, all they,’ may perhaps 
be equivalent to ‘ thou, all hews.”’ 


’ 





No more be grieved at that which thou hast done, 
Roses have thorns. S. 35, 1. 
This is an intimate Sonnet dealing with 
the friend’s fault. See note on S. 1 about 
the rose as the emblem of the friend. 
S. 37, 1. 10: “this shadow,” not signifi- 
cant, but see on S. 43. 
S. 40, 1. 6: ‘ usest,” not significant. 
S. 43 is about the visions of the friend 
which haunt Shakespeare’s dreams :— 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make bright, 
How would thy shadow’s form form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer hght, 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so.—L. 5. 


In dead night thy fair imperfect shade —L. 11. 
With this I would compare S. 53 :— 
What is your substance, whereof are you made 

That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 

And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 


Speak of the spring and foison of the year, 

The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
The other as your bounty doth appear, 

And you in every blessed shape we know. 
In all external grace you have some part, 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 

The peculiar use of the word “shadow ” 
in the Sonnets has attracted attention. 
Wilde thought that there was an allusion to 
actors (“‘the best of this kind are but 
shadows’). Tyler explains “ shadows ”’ as 
“images of other persons and objects. 
Shadows and images are taken as identical.” 
Wyndham has a long and interesting note 
on the word under 8. 37. He says that 
Shakespeare employs “shadow” to mean 
the reflection or projection of likeness, and 
applies it metaphorically to paintings, actors, 
and to a son as the reflection of his father’s 
likeness. But the Renaissance Platonists 
used ‘‘ shadow ”’ as a metaphor in expounding 
Plato’s doctrine that the Beauty which we 
see is the copy of an eternal pattern; and in 
the Sonnets Shakespeare uses the word with 
an approximation to this metaphysical use. 





There may be a very slight distinction 
between the meaning of the word “ shadow ”” 
and that of “form, image, or hew,” but 
from our point of view it may be held that 
the one word is employed in order to suggest 
the other. Accordingly, we may interpret 
S. 43 to mean “The hews of Hews haunt 
my dreams,” an idea which is also found in 
S. 27; while 8. 53 is simply an amplifica- 
tion of the original text: ‘“‘ A man in hew, 
all Hews in his controlling’; and so is 
8. 113. 


Thy picture’s sight.—S. 46, 1. 3. 

Thy fair appearance.—S. 46, 1. 8. 

My love's pirture.—S. 47, 1. 5. 

Thy picture or my love.—S. 47, 1. 9. 

Thy picture in my sight.—S. 47, L. 13. 
These two Sonnets contain a comparison 
between W. H.’s picture (apparently a real 
one) and the image of him in Shakespeare’s 
heart, possibly with a distant allusion to the 
meaning of the word “ hew.” 

S. 48, 1.3: “use,” “ unused,” not signi- 
ficant. 

S. 54: The rose is mentioned three times 
in this Sonnet as the emblem of the friend 
or object with which he is to be compared. 
See note on 8. 1. The idea that the odour 
of flowers may survive their beauty is an 
old one, from Sonnets 5 and 6. 

S. 57, 1. 13: ‘ Will.” The word has a 
capital in the Quarto. Tyler says, ‘‘ There 
is a bare possibility of a pun.” 


Show me your image in some antique book. 
— 
». sae de 


Perhaps a distant allusion to “‘ hew.” 


Is it thy will thy /mage should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night ? 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken 
While shadows like to thee do mock my —e! 
3. 61. 


Another Sonnet on the visions of the friend 
which haunt Shakespeare’s sleep. See note 
on S. 43 about shadows, images, hews. 

W. B. Brown. 


(To be continued.) 





DAVISON & NEWMAN OF FENCHURCH 
STREET: A LONDON PROPERTY, 


THE following deeds were among the family 
papers of Abram Newman of Fenchurch 
Street. From him the property passed 
to his daughter and coheiress Jane, who, 
on her marriage with William Thoyts, 
carried the Essex and London property 
into the latter family, by whom it was 
eventually sold. 
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In 1585 a deed was drawn up by Henry 
Smythe, son and heir of Henry Smythe, 
citizen and mercer of London, by that time 
dead. By this deed Henry Smythe (with 
Jane his wife) sold to Robert Lee, citizen 
and merchant taylor of London, a capital 
messuage, &¢c., in the parish of St. Mary 
Hill, London, previously belonging to 
Richard, Earl of Kent, deceased, and after- 
wards in the tenure of Smythe, deceased, 
then of Raphaell Van do Powtt; also six 
tenements, then severed into five tene- 
ments, on the back of the great messuage 
in Love Lane, then in the tenure of Lewes 
Reynolds, Anthony Carlier, Hanse Adrian- 
son, Joyce Ottegher, and Aungell Gabriell. 
Robert Lee paid 62/. 13s. annual rent for 
the above. 

Sir Robert Lee died in 1607, and by post 
mortem he was seised of several tenements 
in Fenchurch Street, Murfyns Alley, and 
others. He left issue Henry Lee, his son 
and heir, aged then 27 years. 

Sir Henry Lee died 1621, possessing 
messuages in Cheapside, in the parish of 
St. Vedast, and in Fenchurch Street. He 
left John Lee, his son and heir, aged 13. 

In 1665 Sir John Lee demised a messuage 
in Fenchurch Street to Daniel Pratt in the 
parish of St. Gabriel Fenchurch, then in 
the Pratts’ tenure, for twenty-one years. 
Pratt died leaving a widow Jane, to whom 
Sir John Lee gave a lease for forty years in 
addition to the original twenty-one years’ 
lease, but she had to rebuild the premises 
and pay 20s. for all the term, unless Sir John 
repaid her and rebuilt the premises himself, 

In December, 1669, Sir John Lee, Knt., 
demised, in pursuance of a decree of the 
Court of Judicature made in February, 
1667, to Cornelia de Vischer, widow and 
executrix of William de Vischer, deceased, 
two tofts in St. Mary Hill, whereon two 
messuages formerly stood, and which, by 
Jaw or order of the Lord Mayor, is not 
ordered to be left unbuilt and used for 
enlarging the street called St. Mary Hill, 
and all such other ground and soil which 
before the Fire to same messuages belonged, 
and then was in the tenure of William 
Vischer, with all such lights, ways, &c., as at 
any time since 10 October, 1642, were 
belonging to any other of his tenements. 
The above was let to Cornelia Vischer for 
fifty-four years at a yearly rental of 201. 

Sir John Lee, in 1671, left by will to his 
daughters Katherine, Elizabeth, and Caro- 
lina all his manors, messuages, &c., in 
Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, and the City of 
London. In 1674 Katherine Lee, the Hon. 
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George Fielding and his wife Elizabeth 
(formerly Elizabeth Lee), and Caroline, 
the three coheirs of Sir John Lee, with 
Thomas Lee, Esq., brother to Sir John Lee, 
combined to grant to Thomas Persehouse, 
merchant, a toft of ground, whereon before 
the Fire stood a messuage in the tenure of 
Nicholas Corsellis, in Love Lane in St. Mary 
Hill; and another toft, where before the Fire 
was a messuage tenanted by Peter Lupert 
and John Somerland, in the same lane, 
adjoining the messuage in the tenure of 
John Hyliffe, and on the other side Thomas 
Crafton. 

This lease was for seventy-two years at 
181. 10s. quarterly, payment to the coheirs 
being made. Persehouse covenants to build 
two or more tenements on the premises. 

Six years after (1680) George Darey, Esq., 
and Katherine his wife (one of the coheiresses 
who had married since the last deed was 
drawn up) sold a share in the property for 
1,000/. to Richard Croft, citizen and gold- 
smith of London, and Francis Singleton, 
citizen and goldsmith, also of London. 
For one messuage, late in the tenure of 
Thomas Persehouse, merchant, the deed 
recites how that some part of the land had 
been granted in 1673 to Humphrey Gros- 
venor. 

Furthermore, the Dareys and Richard 
Croft apparently agreed with George Smith, 
doctor of physic, that a portion of the 
premises should be mortgaged; and again 
in 1684 there was another deed about this 
same property. 

Thomas Lee, by a second codicil to his 
will in 1682, left legacies to his three nieces : 
apparently Sir John Lee had mortgaged some 
property to his brother. 

Also in 1682 George Fielding and his wife 
mortgaged a third of the premises to Sir 
William Lytton, Knt.,naming the messuage 
in the tenure of Cornelia Vischer and als» 
Thomas Persehouse. 

In 1685 there was a re-mortgage to 
Edmund Bolsworth, a perfumer. 

Another mortgage had been given in 1680 
by George Smith to Richard Snow, Esq. ; 
in a further deed of 1685 John Newtor, 
tenant, is mentioned. 

In 1686 Bolsworth and John Lilly sold 
the premises for 2,9341. 3s. 4d. to Francis 
Tyssen, naming the premises in Fenchurch 
Street in the tenure of Jane Pratt, and 
stating that John Newton had built there 
two messuages, one being tenanted by 
Francis Martin, the other by a man named 
Salmon. 
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In 1690 Francis Tyssen, great-grandfather, 
gave, by will, all his lands in London to his 
son Francis. This entry puzzles me, and 
I have not now the original deed to refer to. 

In 1710 Francis Tyssen devises to his son 
John all his estates in the City of London. 

In 1716 John Tyssen mortgaged a large 
amount of property to William Cooke. 

In 1723 the houses in Fenchurch Street 
were mortgaged to Thomas Pearse ; another 
deed passed on the same to John Ward, Esq., 
of Hackney. 

In 1725 Marmaduke Allington and John 
Ward made a deed with Dudley North of 
Glenham. 

In 1730 Dudley North, son of the last- 
named, appointed Henry Wood of the 
Inner Temple a trustee. 

In 1726 commission of bankruptcy against 
John Tyssen ; he died soon after, and John 
Ward also went bankrupt. 

In 1734 it was found that Tyssen was 
bankrupt since 1722, and mention is made 
of the Woolverstone estate as well as the 
London property. 

In 1771 the Ward family agreed to take 
5,000/. to satisfy their claim on the Tyssen 
estate, and in 1772 the Wards’ assignees 
gave over their claims to Ralph Ward as 
legal representative, and the Tyssen estate 
was to be sold for the benefit of the creditors. 

In 1774 the premises in Fenchurch Street 
were leased and released by Beauvoir and 
Tyssen to Davison & Newman, who were, 
I believe, tea-merchants, and had some 
dealings or connexion with the West Indies. 

In 1807, deed by Parntler to Bone. 

The property passed by the marriage of 
Abram Newman’s daughter Jane to the 
Thoyts family, and the last deed I have seen 
relating to the property was dated 1852— 
a conveyance by Thoyts to Barber. 

Whether the following were part of the 
above-mentioned property or other houses 
adjacent is not evident, but the parcel of 
deeds are docketed as the title to two houses 
in Fenchurch Street. 

The: earliest document of this packet 
belongs to 1734, when Elizabeth Wither of 
Manewden (Manydown ?), co. Southampton, 
widow; Judith Gounter of Walthamstow; 
Frances Nicolls of Bedford Row, spinster ; 
and Walter Ray of the City of London, 
grocer, grant a twenty-one years’ lease at 
the rent of 601. 

1739: Frances Nicholls by will devised to 
her niece, Dame Katherine Maynard, widow, 
her moiety of property. This was proved 
in 1743, and Sir Charles Farnaby shared, 
but he died before Frances Nicholl, so that 








the property passed to Katherine, Countess 
of Dartmouth, and her son the Earl of 
Guilford. 

One house was in the parish of All Hallows 
Steyning, situate in Fenchurch Street, near 
the corner of Mincing Lane, now or lately 
in the tenure of Thomas Rawlinson at @ 
yearly rent of 601. 

Another house was next but one to the 
first, and was rented by Thomas Rawlinson 
at 241. 1s. 

1748: Mrs. Anne Smith and others— 
covenants with Thomas Rawlinson. 

1758: the Earl of Dartmouth and Messrs. 
Alexander Rawlinson—another deed. 

1762: the trustees of the Earl and 
Countess of Dartmouth sell the premises to 
Sir Thomas Rawlinson, Knt. and Alderman, 
and Monkhouse Davison, citizen and grocer, 
and Abram Newman, citizen and grocer, for 
1,200/. ; bounded on the west by a tenement 
occupied by — Varney, widow, on the south 
by the hall occupied by the Fraternity of 
Clothworkers, about 18 foot of assize (47 ft. 
deep, about 54 ft. ....?). 

1764: an agreement of tenancy ard 
survivorship between Rawlinson, Davison 
& Newman. 

Davison & Newman purchased one house 
from Sir Walter Rawlinson in 1783. These 
houses evidently passed with the rest of the 
property to William Thoyts, by right of his 
wife. 

Gradually the property was sold off. The 
old name of Davison & Newman still remains, 
but none of the family survive, except in 
the descendants of Jane and Ann, the two 
coheiress daughters of Abram Newman. 

In an interesting pamphlet issued a few 
years back the history of the old grocery 
firm was carried down to the present century 
from the point where this paper leaves off. 

Emma ELizABETH COPE 
(great-granddaughter of Jane Newman). 
Finchamstead Place, Berks. 





SHAKESPEARE’S PALt-BEARERS.—At 6 S. 
x. 464 reference is"made to The Philadelphia 
Times of 25 Oct., 1884, in which it is stated 
that Edward Heldon was one of the pall- 
bearers at Shakespeare’s funeral, and was 
buried in a graveyard at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia ; also that he was born in Bedfcrd- 
shire, England, Some lines were quoted 
which are said to have appeared in The 
Fredericksburg Gazette in 1784, They began 
thus :— 

For in the churchyard at Fredericksburg 
Juliet seemed to love. 
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Mr. C. C. OSBORNE, who contributed the note 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ considers that the whole story 
“‘ smacks strongly of Yankee imagination.” 

Twenty years after Mr. OsBoRNE’s note 
Mr. C. Harotp McCueEsney states (10 S. 
iii, 204) that the New Shakespeareana for 
January, 1905, under the heading ‘ An 
American Shakespeare Hoax,’ ‘“‘ confirms 
completely Mr. OSBORNE’S suspicion.” An 
editorial note appended to Mr. McCuEsNEyY’s 
article closes with the words :—- 

‘*No doubt this mythical pall-bearer will in due 
course again go the round of the press; but readers 
ot ‘N.& Q,,’ at least, will not be troubled at his 
resurrection.” 

The editorial forecast was right. Hoaxes 
die a hard death, and the whole story 
reappears in Le Ménestrel of 4 January of 
the present year. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 

(Twenty years before 7'he Philadelphia Times 
and other American papers gave centennial pro- 
minence to the Edward Heldon myth attention had 
been directed to this imaginary pall-bearer in 
“N. & Q.,’ for at 3S. ii. 188 (6 Sept., 1862) Este (the 
late Samuel Timmins of Birmingham) showed by 
an extract that his supposed epitaph was then 
appearing in the Canadian press. As our French 
musical contemporary has revived the story, it is 
advisable for ‘N. & Q.’ to point out once more that 
it is only a fabrication.] 


“TELA PREVISA MINUS NOCENT.’’—To 
the various forms of the proverb given at 
11 S. i. 50, 113, 155, 216, may be added the 
following :— 

Et praeuisa minus tela nocere solent. 

This is quoted by Cardan, not very far from 
the beginning of his ‘De Libris Propriis 
eorumque Usu Liber Recognitus,’ tom. i. 
p- 98, col. 2, of Spon’s edition of his ‘ Opera 
Omnia.’ This form of the ‘De Libris 
Propriis’» must be distinguished from the 
“De Libris Propriis, eorumque Ordine, et 
Usu,’ &e., and the ‘ Libellus de Libris 
Propriis, cui titulus est, Ephemerus,’ which 
come earlier in the same volume of Cardan’s 
“ Opera Omnia.’ EpwWarD BENSLY, 


WILLIAM OF WORCESTER’S ‘ ITINERARY.’ 
—In common with many other students of 
local topography, I think it is time that a 
new edition—translated, annotated, and 
fully edited—of this famous ‘ Itinerary ’ was 
published. No issue of it has, I believe, 
appeared since Nasmith’s volume in 1778, 
and that work is rarely, if ever, found in 
second-hand catalogues. The ‘ Itinerary ’ 
should appear in translated form, for many 
reasons unnecessary to specify here. Miss 
Toulmin Smith’s fine edition of John 
Leland’s work calls for a companion volume. 

J. HAmBirey Rowe, M.B. 





CHURCHYARD INscrIPTIONS. (See 11 S. 
vii. 110, and references there given.)—The 
interest, in churchyard inscriptions seems to 
increase. It may, therefore, interest your 
readers to know that all monuments up 
to the year 1812 have been copied in the 
following churchyards by me :— 

Wales.—Llanbadarn, Penarth, Cogan St. 
Peter, Barry, Llandock, St. Athans, Gileston. 

Devon.—Teignmouth. 

Sussex.—Buxted and Uckfield. 

Oxfordshire.—Woodford. 

Kent.—Rochester, St. Nicholas. 

Warwickshire.—Alecester, Alveston, Ans- 
ley, Arrow, Astley, Aston Cantlow, Ather- 
stone-upon-Stour, Avon Dassett, Baddesley 
Clinton, Barcheston, Barford, Barton-on-the- 
Heath, Bearley, Beaudesert, Bedworth, Bid- 
ford, Billesley, Binton, Brailes, Budbroke, 
Bulkington, Burmington, Burton Dassett, 


Butlers Marston, Chadsunt, Charlecote, 
Cherington, Chesterton, Chilvers Coton, 
Claverdon, Combroke, Compton Parva, 


Compton Longa, Compton Verney, Compton 
Winyates, Corley, Congleton, Ettington, 
Exhall, Farnborough, Fenny Compton, Gay- 
don, Great Alne, Halford, Hampton Lucy, 
Haseley, Haselor, Hatton, Henley-in-Arden, 
Honiley, Honington, Idlicote, Ilmington, 
Kineton, Kinwarton, Leamington, Light- 
horne, Loxley, Moreton Morell, Morton 
Bagot, Newbold Pacy, Norton Lindsay, 
Nuneaton, Oxhill, Pillerton Hersey, Pillerton 
Priors, Preston Bagot, Radway, Ratley, 
Salford Priors, Sherbourne, Shilton, Shots- 
well, Snitterfield, Spernail, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Stretton -on- Fosse, Sutton - under - 
Brailes, Tysoe, Warmington, Warwick (St. 
Mary), Warwick (St. Nicholas), Wasperton, 
Weethley, Wellesbourne, Whatcot, Which- 
ford, Wixford, Wolford, and Wootten 
Wawen. ‘The above copies are preserved in 
the Memorial Theatre Library, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 
Gloucestershire. — Marston Sicca, Peb- 
worth, Dorsington, Welford-on-Avon, Wes- 
ton-on-Avon, Clifford Chambers, Preston- 
on-Stour, Quinton, Mickleton, Aston Sub- 
edge, Weston Subedge, Saintbury, Willersey, 
and ‘Moreton-in-the-Marsh. Also in the 
Memorial Theatre Library. 
Worcestershire.—Abbots Morton, Arley, 
Alderminster, Arley King’s, Badsey, Block- 
ley (part only), Bretforton, Broadway, 
Church Honeybourne, Church Lench, 
Churchill, Cleeve Prior, Cropthorne, Dowles, 
Elmley Castle, Evesham (All Saints’), Eves- 
ham (St. Lawrence), Fladbury, South Little- 
ton, North Littleton, Norton-by-Kempsey , 
Offenham, Oldberrow, Overbury, Pershore 
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(Holy Cross), Pershore (St. Andrew), Wyre 
Piddle, Powick, Queenhill, Rous. Lench, 
Sedgeberrow, Shipstone-on-Stour, Spetchley, 
Stoulton, Stourport (part only), Tibberton, 
Tidington, Tredington, Warndon, Whitting- 
ton, Wickhamford, Worcester (Cathedral, St. 
Michael, St. John in  Bedwardine, St. 
Andrew, St. Swithin, St. Martin), and 
Wribbenhall. Those in italics are completed 
to the present day. The Worcestershire 
inscriptions are in my possession. 

I am preparing a Bibliography of the 
county of Warwick, and should be glad of 
notes of any scarce pamphlets, articles 
in magazines or Transactions of learned 
societies. J. Harvey Broom. 

Whitchurch Rectory, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


‘“‘ AMPERSAND.”’—Lately, while consulting 
‘N.E.D.,’ I chanced to catch sight of the 
word ampersand, and I noted that, while 
the sign has been in use for centuries, the 
earliest mention of the use of the word is a 
reference dated 1837. I then bethought me 
of Sir Pertinax MacSycophant’s description 
(vide Macklin’s ‘Man of the World’) of 
the lady whom he sought in marriage as 
““a piece of deformity in the shape of an 
izzard or an empersi-and.”’ Macklin’s play 
was written prior to 1764. 

I suppose it is generally known that the 
ampersand sign ‘‘&” is a corruption of 
the Latin word et. In an oral collation of 
documents it is always sounded as ef, and not 
and, H. D. Ettis. 


“ Sick.”’—This word is generally synany- 
mous with “ill,” though often simply denot- 
ing nausea; e.g., sea-sickness and infantile 
distress. A colloquial usage implies mental 
satiety or disgust—‘‘to be sick of” any- 
thing. Another usage has grown up of 
late—“ to be sick about” something, ‘e., 
to be annoyed at. A vicar lately told me 
that the wardens were “ sick about ” some- 
thing appearing in print which they wished 
suppressed. Francis P. MAarcHAnt. 

Streatham Common. 


Sir Davin WIitkie’s Last IttNEss.—In 
his recently published ‘ Painters and Paint- 
ing® Sir Frederick Wedmore has a reference 
to Wilkie’s last illness which may prove 
somewhat misleading. He says that 
‘sudden illness, the result only of imprudent feed- 
ing, overcame him in the harbour of Malta.” 

This statement leaves out of consideration 
the important facts that the painter had 
been in poor health for sixteen years pre- 
viously, that his visit to Palestine was 
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the logbook of the Oriental contained the 
entry :— 

“Sir David Wilkie came on board at Alexandria, 
| apparently greatly impaired in health.” 
|The “ only,” therefore, of Sir Frederick 
Wedmore’s account is hardly justified. 
The vaguely defined ‘“‘ imprudent feeding ”’ 
was Wilkie’s partaking of iced lemonade and 
fruit. W. BAYNE. 


VANISHING Ciry LANDMARKS: RECTORY 
House oF St. MIcHAEL’s, CORNHILL.—It 
must be noted with regret that pickaxe 
and shovel are about to invade another 
quiet City nook. The attack this time is 
to be made upon the old rectory house of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, situate just behind 
the church in its tiny square. The adjoin- 
ing property has been razed, and is now in 
process of rebuilding. A similar fate awaits 
this picturesque neighbour, from which the 
well-known firm of lawyers, Messrs. Parker, 
have already temporarily migrated. What 
with the erection of huge insurance premises, 
bank annexes, and so forth, this part of 
the City is fast becoming entirely effaced, 
which, to many folk, is a fact to grieve over. 

Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Cot. Henry Brerr.—He married the 
divorced wife of Charles Gerard, second 
Earl of Macclesfield, and the reputed mother, 
by Earl Rivers, of Richard Savage, the 
unfortunate poet. I am not aware that 
his parentage has ever been precisely stated. 
‘D.N.B.’ says that he was eldest son of 
Henry Brett of Cowley, co. Glouc., the 
descendant of an old Warwickshire family, 
Brett of Brett Hall. Foster's ‘ Alum. 
Oxon.,’ in giving his matric. at Balliol 
College, 3 Jan., 1692/3, aged 15, describes 
him as son of Henry Brett of Euston, Oxon, 
gentleman. Usually he is stated to have 
been either son or grandson of Henry Brett, 
M.P. for Gloucester in the Long Parliament, 
who suffered sequestration and fine for his 
loyalty to the King. Now, according to 
‘The Visitation of Gloucester, 1683,’ the 
last-named M.P. died in 1674, aged 87, 
his eldest son, Henry, having predeceased 
him some three years, being buried in 
St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, 29 March, 1671 
(Le Neve’s ‘Mon. Ang.’). But George 
Brett, second son of the M.P., who also 
predeceased his father, dying in 1667 at 
the age of 47, had a son Henry, who was 
seated at Dowdeswell, Glouc., and was 
25 years old at the Visitation of 1683. By 





partly for the sake of recuperation, and that 





his wife Hester, daughter of Richard Eyam 
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of Euston, Oxon, he had several sons, of 
whom the eldest, Henry, was born 5 Dec., 
1675. I suggest that it was this last Henry 
who became afterwards the well-known 
Col. Brett, who would be just turned 17 
years old at his matriculation, and 25 when 
he married the divorced Countess. He 
would thus be great-grandson of the Royalist 
M.P. for Gloucester. W. D. PINK. 
Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


** CHALKING A SCORE.”’— 


If I return, I shall be post indeed, 
For she will score your fault upon my pate. 
‘Comedy of Errors,’ I. ii. 64, 65. 
The tapster’s method of account-keeping by 
chalking the score on a post is not yet obso- 
lete. I was once present in a courthouse in 
the south of Ireland where a labourer was 
suing his employer for wages due. Asked 
if he had any account-book showing the 
number of days he had worked, he said he 
had, and produced a long paper parcel, 
which he unfolded, disclosing several rods, 
upon which he had burnt a scar for every 
day he had worked. 
P. A. McELWaAIneE. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


INGEPENNE (INKPENN, &C.), cos. Hants, 
BERKS, AND CORNWALL.—Can any one assist 
me to connect the Hampshire and Berk- 
shire families of this name ? 

(1) Roger de Ingepenne, Mayor of Win- 
chester from 1 Oct., 1303, to 1 Nov., 1304, 
and again from 29 Oct.. 1310, to 28 Oct., 
1311, married Isabella, daughter of Henry 
le Wayte of Woolston, Southants (v. ‘ Vict. 
Co. Hist.,’’ ‘ Hants,’ iii. 297). There is at 
Winchester College a deed dated 1289, 
being a grant by Henry la Weyte and Alice 
his wife to Roger de Inkepenne and Isabella 
his wife. This is the earliest at present 
discovered. Isabella died 1349 (Ing. p.m., 
Ch, 23 Edw. III., pt. ii., No. 116). The 
grant was probably a marriage settlement. 
The list of Mayors of Winchester given in 
Appendix VIII. to Milner’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Winchester,’ ii. 266, and stated to be 
“copied from the Catalogue extant at 
St. John’s-house,” is incorrect. The first 
Mayor of whom there is any record was, in 





fact, Elias Westman (from 9 Dec., 1207, to 
9 Sept., 1224). He was probably elected 
for life. The Winchester Soke Rolls com- 
mence 1207. 

(2) Sir Roger de Inkpenn, Sheriff of Corn- 
wall in 1288, and Steward to Edmund, Eark 
of Cornwall, held the hamlet of Ingpenne 
(Inkpen) by service of half a knight's fee 
(Cal. of Ing., 26 Aug., 1 Edw. I., No. 16; 
10 Oct., 19 Edw. I., No. 813). He was the 
son of Richard de Inkpenne of Newport 
Pagnell (Aug. Misc. Bo. 59, f. 84). He 
married Emeline of Husborne (Hurst- 
bourne), Hants, and died 1306 s.p. (v. 
‘Hist. of Deanery of Trigg Minor,’ by Sir 
John Maclean, vol. ii. p. 43). 

(3) Roger de Inkpenne (alias Paynel), the 
nephew of Sir Roger de Inkpenn by his 
brother Martin, the secondsonof Richard (writ 
of diem clausit ext. Orig. Rolls), married Joan, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John de Halton, 
Kt. He succeeded to the hamlet of Inkpen 
on the death of Sir Roger, and died 1317. 

I cannot discover who was the ancestor 
(1) of Roger de Ingepenne of Winchester, 
and (2) of Richard de Inkpenne of Newport 
Pagnell, and the connexion between the 
two families. 

Inkpen hamlet, Berks, is about 17 miles 
north of Winchester. It was held by 
Nicholas de Ingepenne and his descendants 
Gervase and Nicholas under Gervase 
Paynel (Paganel), Baron of Dudley, Nicholas 
de Someri (0b. s.p. 1229), and Roger de 
Someri (0b. 1272). Sir Roger de Inkpenn 
succeeded Nicholas de Ingepenne (c. 1260, 
Testa 551). Nicholas was the son of Gervase 
de Ingepenne (d. 1240), and the latter was 
the son of Nicholas de Ingepenne (c. 1200), 
who married Rohais. Gervase de Inge- 
penne had four brothers and one sister: 
Henry, Robert (Aug. Misc. Bo. 59, f. 83d), 
Simon (Assize Roll 38), Walter, a clerk 
(Anc. Deeds) ; and Agnes, who married Peter 
de Sukemund. 

It is not unlikely that Roger de Inge- 
penne of Winchester and Richard Inkpenne, 
the father of Sir Roger de Inkpenn, were 
both descended from one or other of the 
younger sons of Nicholas de Ingepenne 
(c. 1200). Probably Richard was the son of 
Henry, the second son and next in descent ; 
and Roger of Winchester the son of Robert, 
the third son. No ancestor of Roger is 
mentioned in the Winchester Soke Rolls. 
Robert is a prenomen for four generations 
of issue of Roger of Winchester. Inasmuch 
as Richard, father of Sir Roger, and William 
and Richard, the brothers of Roger the 
nephew of Sir Roger, are sometimes described. 


—~~~—— 
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as Paynel, it is also possible that the family 
may be @ younger branch of the Paganels 
of Dudley Castle. 

Perhaps some one may be able to discover 
(4) from whom Nicholas Ingepenne (c. 1200) 
and Rohais his wife, and (5) Emeline of 
Husborne, Hants, the wife of Sir Roger de 
Inkpenn, were derived. A. R. I. 


Mew Famity.— It appears from the 
registers of St. Margaret Moses, Friday 
Street, lately published by the Harleian 
Society, that Ellis (Elizeus) Mew/(e), salter, 
had two sons: Elizeus, baptized 10 Jan., 
1612, and buried 31 Aug., 1614; and 
Nathaniel, baptized 15 May, 1614, and 
buried 18 June, 1615. Can any one supply 
any further information about him ? 

Dr. Peter Mew(s), Bishop of Bath and 
Wells and of Winchester, born at Caundle 
Purse, Dorset, 25 March, 1618/19, was the 
son of one Ellis Mew(s). 

G. O. BELLEWEs. 

13, Cheyne Row, S.W. 

BRiGADIER- GENERAL JOSEPH WANTON 
Morrison, 89TH ReEct.—I have searched 
for years in vain for the representatives of 
this gallant officer. He died at sea, 15 Feb., 
1826, on board the Cara Brea Castle. He 
married 25 April, 1809, Elizabeth Hester, 
daughter of Randolph Marriott, Esq., of 
the College Green, Worcester, but left no 
issue. 

Would some of your readers kindly aid 
me? My reasons for desiring information 
are historical. 

Davin Ross McCorp, K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


DICKENS: PLACES MENTIONED IN ‘ THE 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. —Can any one 
give me particulars (1) of a ‘ churchyard 
between Gracechurch Street and the Tower,”’ 
mentioned by Dickens in ‘ The City of the 
Absent,’ one of the essays in ‘ The Uncom- 
mercial Traveller’; and (2) of St. George’s 
Galiery, Hyde Park Corner, mentioned in 
‘The Noble Savage,’ another essay in the 
same book ? J. ARDAGH. 


HANDEL’s ‘ MessiauH.’—It is stated that 
this oratorio was first produced in Dublin, 
1742. Would the words of the oratorio be 
in public print at this date ? 

I have an eight-paged pamphlet entitled 
‘Messiah. An Oratorio. Composed by Mr. 
Handel,” and in fairly good calligraphy 
appears, ‘‘ Sett to musick by him.”’ Imprint ; 
“Dublin: printed by James Hoey, 1745.” 
Would this copy be about the first printed ? 
If not, when was the earliest copy of the 
words printed? ALFRED CHAS, JONAS. 





Lorp WELLESLEY’s Issur.—What issue 
had the first Marquess Wellesley? He 
married in 1794 Hyacinthe Gabrielle Roland. 
Burke says they “ had no legitimate issue.” 
‘The Annual Register,’ 1842, says that 
“they had had several children, but sepa- 
rated very soon after marriage, and were 
not afterwards reconciled.”” The famous 
Duchess of Gordon, writing to Mornington, 
as Wellesley then was, from Gordon Castle, 
23 Oct., 1799, says: ‘‘ Lady Mornington 
was so good as let your lovely boys come 
and see me when in town” (Add. MS. 
37282, f. 123). J. M. Buiwocs#. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Tue Sanctiry oF Royatty.—It is related 
(in the Chronicle of the Cistercian Abbey 
of Waverley, if my memory does not mislead 
me: I have lost my notes of the matter) 
that Henry III., with Queen Eleanor and 
the child Prince Edward, came, in the 
summer of 1246, to Beaulieu for the feast 
of the dedication of the church. Prince 
Edward, after the feast, fell ill, and stayed 
on for three weeks at the monastery, his 
mother staying with him. At the next 
visitation the Prior and the Cellarer were 
deprived of their office, because they had 
acted contrary to the Cistercian rule in 
allowing ® woman to remain in the house 
so long. 

Talking this matter over with a religious, 
I was told that this punishment was matter 
of some surprise, seeing that queens were 
consecrated personages, and ordinary rules 
were not usually held to apply to them. 
They might go anywhere, and stay as long 
as they chose in a monastery. 

Can any reader inform me _ whether 
queens really enjoyed this privilege ? and, 
if so, whether equally at the hands of all 
religious orders ; and whether from definite 
prescription in the rule, or merely from 
relaxation ? Are any other incidents of 
this kind recorded ? PEREGRINUS, 


Hosier LANE, WEST SMITHFIELD.—Henry 
Morley in his ‘ Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair ’ 
writes of the year 1614: “ Hosier Lane and 
Chick Lane had newly become permanent 
resorts of trade.” 

In making alterations some years ago to 
my business place in Hosier Lane, the 
builder came across a beam of oak dated 
1583. The building is still substantial, 
and the beam still does its duty. This 
seems to point to the street having perma- 
nent buildings some considerable time before 
1614. I shall be glad to hear =. 
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“ -PLESHAM,.”—On 10 May, 1358. an 
action at law took place between Robert 
Trip, parson of the church of -plesham, and 
Alan Forester, chaplain, claimants, and 
John Langelonde and Isabella his wife, 
deforciants, as to several manors in Cornwall 
(in Gulval, St. Just-in-Penwith, Probus, and 
Linkinghorne parishes) and Devon (North- 
cote). - 

The whole fine is printed in the ‘ Feet of 
Fines for Cornwall,’ No. 691, by the Devon 
and Cornwall Record Society. I am anxious 
to identify -plesham. The writing on the 
document in the Record Office is so faded 
that the first syllable of this parish cannot 
be read. Indications of likely sources of 
information concerning the parties to the 
fine, especially Langelonde and his wiic, 
would be acceptable to 

J, Hamprtey Rowe, M.B. 

88, Horton Grange Road, Bradford. 


THE “SILvVERWOOD” oF BALLADS.— 
Twice, at least, Silverwood is spoken of in 
ballad literature. It is the wood where 
lovers meet and adventures happen. What 
does ‘‘ Silver ’’ mean ? 

In Wilhelm Carl Grimm’s ‘ Altdanische 
Heldenlieder, Balladen, und Marchen,’ 1811, 
the Green-wood, the Very-green-wood, and 
the Rose-wood=“‘ Rosenwald” are men- 
tioned. It appears to me that “ Silver- 


wood ” is the equivalent of ‘‘ Rosewood ”’ in | g 


significance, though of different derivation. 


DanisH BALLtap.—Will some Danish cor- 
respondent of ‘N. & Q.’ supply me with the 
original of Trdést’s words in the ballad of 
‘Little Danved and the Young Trést’ ? 
Roughly, in English, they are :— 

And I have worn your clothing, and I have ridden 
your steed: 

To-day I must stand where strife is high, and help 
os in your need. 

I have taken your silver and gold, and I have 
eaten your bread : 

I = not fall away from you, though for it I be 

ead. 

Then Danved and Trést set their backs 

together. 

They stood together back to back, there in the 
woodland green, 

And in the morning hour forthwith the two have 
slain fifteen. 

M. P. 


Mrs. A. J. Penny.—I desire information 
regarding the place of birth and marriage of 
the above authoress. I know she died at 
Cullompton, near Exeter, where I often 
visited her in 1889. Replies may be sent to 

HERBERT HARDY. 

Brownhill, Batley, Yorks. 





First Eprrion or ‘ CuarissA HARLOWE.’ 
—I have in my possession vol. vi. of an 
early 12mo edition of ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
with the title-page missing. From Alli- 
bone’s ‘ Dictionary of English Literature ’ 
I gather that five 12mo editions of the book 
appeared between 1768 and 1810, all in 
eight volumes. In his book on Richardson 
Mr. Austin Dobson says that the first edition 
of ‘Clarissa’ came out in seven volumes, 
and he clearly suggests it was 12mo. Could 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me a clue to 
find out whether I am the happy possessor 
of a volume of the first edition or not ? 
There are 125 letters in this ‘vol. vi.” 
Letter I. is ‘Mr. Lovelace, to John Belford, 
Esq:, Friday, June 30’; and the last 
letter (which, by misprint, is numbered 
CXX.) is ‘Mr. Lovelace. to John Belford, 
Esq:,’ and is the letter with the long quota- 
tion from Psalm exl. 

T. LiuecHip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage. 


KippELL.—Can any of your readers tell 
me who are the present representatives of 
the Kiddell family of South Ferriby, Lines ? 
Arms: Sable, a bend raguly argent. The 
pedigree from 1300 to 1600 is printed in 
Harleian Society Publication, vol. li. 

Are there any of the name still in the 
district of South Ferriby ? Where did they 
0? 

There is an entry of John Kiddell and 
his wife Elizabeth in the Parish Register of 
Brooke, Norfolk, in 1753, and subsequent 
references to his descendants. But as there 
are no prior references either in the Rate- 
Books or Register, I presume he settled and 
bought land in Brooke about that time. 

Please communicate direct. 

G. A. WoopROFFE PHILLIPS. 

21, Barkston Gardens, S.W. 


ARCHBISHOP DRUMMOND’S VISITATION 
QUESTIONS AND ReEpuies, c. 1764.— Can 
any one kindly inform me where to find the 
three folio volumes (MS.) of the above ? 
They are not at Bishopthorpe or the Dio- 
cesan Registry, York. I shall be most 
grateful for information. 

H. E. Ketcu.wey. 

The Rectory, Barton-le-Street, York. 


RomNneEy.—Do any of your readers know 
anything of two works by this artist, each 
about 6X5in., the one being a head of 
Rembrandt, and the’ other the portrait 
of Bryan, compiler of a ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers’? Iam unable to 
find any mention of them in lists of Romney’s 
works. MISTLETOE. 
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Dominick (see 11 S. vi. 330, 477): Nor- 
LEIGH.—I am extremely grateful to G. D. B. 
for his kind information regarding the 
Dominick family of Ireland. I am anxious 
to obtain information as to the arms borne 
by this family, and, if possible, to ascertain 
definitely the connexion between Christopher 
Dominick and the Vicar of Strathfieldsaye. 

Where can information regarding the 
family of Norleigh of Norleigh and Inward- 
leigh, Devon, be obtained? The name is 
not mentioned in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogical 
Dictionary.’ Mrs.) ForTESCUE. 

(srove House, Winchester. 


PETER BRownE.—A diplomatist of this 
name served as Secretary of Legation in 
Copenhagen from 1823 to 1852. He seems 
to have been a native of Westport, co. Mayo, 
and unmarried. 

Can any one give me any biographical 
notes about him, or the name of the pre- 


sent representative of his family ? 
W. R. Prior. 


CuRIst CHURCH, OXFORD, IN TIME OF 
EizaBETH.—During the first decade of 
Elizabeth’s reign were there fountains and 
groves of trees in or near the Great Quad- 
rangle by Christ Church Hall? Some of 
Edwards's plays were performed in this 
Hall. BR. 
Philadelphia. 


AvuTHORS WANTED.—‘On a_ Peacock’s 

Feather.’ Lines beginning :— 

In Nature’s workshop but a shaving, 

Uf her poem but a word. 
The lines are set out as those of a ‘“‘ Poet 
Artist ” in Wallace’s ‘ Darwinism.’ Who is 
the poet ? Lucis. 

What horrid silence doth assail my ear ? 

Who wrote this ? R. L. 


Can any one tell me who is the author of, 
and where I may procure, the complete poem 
of which the following is one verse ?— 

Arm of the Lord ! whose wondrous power 
The world and all things made, 

Thou art our strength, defence, and tower, 
Our ever-present aid. 

It appeared in ‘A Golden Text-Book,’ 
ee about 1860 by Messrs. Gardner, 

aisley, who cannot now trace the origin. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad if any correspondents of 
“N. & Q.’ would kindly furnish me with 
particulars of the following Stewards 
of the Westminster School Anniversary 





Dinners: (1) The Hon. Robert Trevor- 
Hampden, Steward 1770; (2) Henry Haw- 
ley of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Steward 1782 ; 
(3) Lieut.-General Johnson of South Audley 
Street, Steward 1782; (4) William Maxwell, 
Steward 1797 ; and (5) Col. Powell, Steward 
1845. To save space in ‘N. & Q.,’ I may 
add that references to ‘Alum. Oxon.,’ 
‘Alum. Westmon.,’ and the Westminster 
School Register are not wanted. 

G. F. R. B. 





Replies. 


AINAY. 
(11 S. vii. 170.) 


1. CETTE opinion a été celle de nombreux 
écrivains lyonnais des temps modernes. I 
me semble que, pour certaines raisons 
historiques qu’on va lire, elle n’est proba- 
blement pas exacte, d’autant plus que la 
basilique d’Ainay n’a jamais été appelée 
‘** Athenzeum ” par aucun auteur ancien. 

Mais rappelons Vhistoire. 

Drusus, fils adoptif d’Auguste, fit en Pan 
7 aprés J.C. la dédicace d’un autel élevé 
par les 60 nations gauloises, & Rome et & 
Auguste, dans la partie gauloise de Lyon; 
e’est-a-dire entre les deux riviéres de notre 
ville. Cet autel en marbre—flanqué & droite 
et & gauche de deux immenses colonnes 
de granit d’Egypte terminées & leur partie 
supérieure de statues immenses de Victoires 
—se trouve rappelé sur les anciennes 
monnaies frappées & Lyon. Ce fut Cali- 
gula (en 38 aprés J.C.) qui institua le 
fameux concours de poésie et d’éloquence 
qu’on appelait ‘“‘ Athénée.” Il est prouvé 
que ce concours avait lieu en face de l’autel 
de Rome et d’ Auguste. ‘“‘ Palleat ut Lugdu- 
nensem rhetor dicturus ad aram,” dit 
Juvénal. 

Dion Cassius, Strabon, Florus, et Suétone 
parlent également de ces concours devant 
Vautel Lyonnais de Rome. 

Tout serait pour le mieux, et l’étymologie 
de Ainay venant de Atheneum serait trés 
poétique et parfaite, si...on n’avait pas 
découvert en 1859 sur la colline de St. Sébas- 
tien de Lyon, au bas de la Croix-Rousse, 
enfoui dans le sol, ce qui restait de l’autel 
brisé en une infinité de morceaux, fragments 
de l’épigraphe avec les grandes lettres 
ROM ET AUG...et fragments du soubasse- 
ment sculpté de l’autel. 

L’Atheneum n’était donc pas situé & 
Ainay, mais. sur la colline au-dessus de 
notre quartier des Terreaux, proche l'Eglise 
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actuelle de St. Polycarpe et du vieil amphi- 
thédtre gaulois du Jardin des Plantes. 
(Ces restes de l’autel sont exposés actuelle- 
ment sous les portiques du Palais St. Pierre 
de Lyon.) 

Il est vrai que je dois ajouter que le 
elccher d’Ainay est bien soutenu par les 
anciennes colonnes de granit de l’autel de 
Rome, mais ce sont les moines qui les ont 
utilisées & cet usage en les faisant transporter 
des Terreaux & Ainay. 


2. Les anciens lettrés dénommaient Ainay 
et son abbaye ‘“‘ Athanacum.”’ Grégoire de 
Tours appelle Ainay ‘‘ Athanatum,” et nos 
premiers martyrs lyonnais ‘‘ Athanacenses.”’ 
De 950 & 1032 les chartes de Lyon disent : 
“TInsula que Athanacus vocatur.” (En 
effet, pour les profanes, il me faut ajouter 
que l’abbaye était jadis dans une ile, avant 
que le confluent des deux fleuves ait été & 
plusieurs reprises repoussé plus en aval.) 

Les martyrs lyonnais dont parle Grégoire 
de Tours sont ceux de la persécution de 177, 
la premiére de Lyon, celle ot furent mis 
& mort notre premier évéque St. Pothin (ou 
Photin), avec St. Sancte, St. Pontique, 
Sainte Blandine, &c., toujours trés-popu- 
laires & Lyon. Leurs corps mutilés dans 
lamphithéatre romain de Fourviére furent 
descendus par la.montée du Gourguillon, 
et jetés, de la frontiére de la ville romaine, 
dans la Sadne. IIs furent pieusement re- 
cueillis par leurs fréres dans la foi dans l’ile 
d’Ainay, ot ils les incinérérent pour éviter 
& ces corps une plus grande profanation. 

Enfin nos premiers chrétiens, habitant 
la partie de la ville située entre les deux 
fleuves, étaient tous d’une colonie grecque 
envoyée d’Asie pour évangéliser la Gaule. 

Une grande partie de la population de 
Lyon, sans étre chrétienne, était des com- 
mer¢ants grecs également. C’est sous l’influ- 
ence religieuse des Grecs chrétiens que l’idée 
d’immortalité, de martyrs devenus éternelle- 
ment heureux, immortels (a@dvaro), a été 
attachée a Vile d’Ainay il y a de cela 
1736 ans. Les latins en ont fait ‘‘ Atha- 
nacum,” et nous... ‘‘ Ainay.”’ Voila! 

Il est attendrissant pour un cceur lyon- 
nais de penser que dans la vieille Bretagne 
il puisse se trouver un mortel s’intéressant & 
propos de notre ville & une vieille étymologie 
romaine et...grecque. Cet ami,en lisant 
ma réponse, verra qu’il n’y a pas que des 
savoyards & Lyon. 

Dr Bravurort-HAUTELUCE. 
Ile d’Ainay, & Lyon. 
[W. A. B. C. and St. Swrrntrn also thanked for 
replies. ] 





THATCHED HovusE TAVERN CiUvB (II S. 
vii. 170).—‘*‘ The Thatched House Tavern ”’ 
stood on the site of the present Conservative 
Club, St. James’s Street, from 1711 up to 
about 1843, when it was pulled down. It 
occupied the adjoining premises from 1845 
to 1865, and was then cleared away, the 
Civil Service Club, now the Thatched House 
Club, and the Thatched House Chambers 
being built on the site. 

‘“The Thatched House” was a celebrated 
tavern in its day, but I cannot trace any 
‘* Thatched House Tavern Club.” No club of 
that name is mentioned in Timbs’s ‘ Clubs 
and Club Life in London ’ (1872), which has 
an account of the tavern, and gives a list 
of the clubs, &c., that met there. One of 
the most famous was the Literary Club, 
founded by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. 
Johnson in 1764. Originally known as 
The Club, it first used to meet at ‘‘ The 
Turk’s Head”’ in Gerrard Street, Soho. In 
1783 it moved to “‘The Prince’’ in Sackville 
Street; from there to Baxter’s in Dover 
Street ; in 1792 to Parsloe’s in St. James’s 
Street; and in 1799 to ‘‘The Thatched 
House.”” When this tavern was pulled 
down, the Literary Club (which had changed 
its name to Johnson’s Club) removed to 
‘““The Clarendon Hotel” in Bond Street. 

The Society of Dilettanti also held their 
meetings in ‘‘ The Thatched House Tavern,” 
and here were hung the celebrated pictures 
of the members until it was cleared away, 
when the Society emigrated to their present 
quarters in Willis’s Rooms, King Street, 
St. James’s, where the pictures now hang. 
This is the Society referred to by Horace 
Walpole (Walpole to Mann, 14 April, 1743) 
as ‘‘a club for which the nominal qualifica- 
tion is having been in Italy, and the real 
one being drunk.” See ‘London Past and 
Present,’ by Wheatley and Cunningham 
(London, John Murray, 1891). T. FD. 


LAMB OR LAMBE (11 S. v. 66, 137, 193).— 
In the correspondence on this subject no 
one noted certain passages in Charles 
Lamb’s letters which explain that his name 
was sometimes spelt Lambe—for a nefarious 
purpose! The East India Company paid 
for all letters delivered at their offices, and 
as those were the days when the recipient 
paid for a letter at a very high rate, Coleridge 
sometimes availed himself of Lamb’s assist- 
ance to carry on a correspondence free of 
charge. On 6 Aug., 1800 (* Letters,’ i. 152, 
ed. Macdonald), Lamb wrote to Coleridge :— 

‘“‘Pray tell your wife that a note of interroga” 
tion on the superscription of a letter is highly 
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ungrammatical; she proposes 
Lamb? Lamhe is quite enough.” 

This is further explained in a letter of 
8 Sept., 1802 (zbid., 220) :— 

“ Observe the Lambe (but don’t mark it) on those 
letters I am not to open.” 

These particular letters were being de- 
livered by Lamb to Stuart, the editor of 
The Morning Post, they containing Cole- 
ridge’s contributions to that organ, and the 
state of Lamb’s conscience may be judged 
by the passage :— 

“T shall expect little notes now and then to 
accompany yours to Stuart, which will pay me for 
the pang I must feel in defrauding the Company.” 

M. H. Dopps. 


“* CASTLE ”’ INSHAKESPEARE AND WEBSTER 
(11 S. vii. 165)—Mr. John Foster in ‘A 
Shakespeare Word-Book’ (1908) explains 
the word as ‘“‘ a helmet ”’ in the two passages 
quoted by Mr. Sykes, and refers to Nares 
and Holinshed. 

The Henry Irving and the Caxton Shake- 
speares adopt this interpretation; while 
the Temple Edition does so for the passage 
in ‘ Titus Andronicus.’ A. R. Bay ey, 


WALTER Cary (11 S. vii. 128).—The full 
title of Walter Cary’s little book is :— 

‘‘The | Hammer for the | stone: | So named, for 
that it | sheweth the most excel- | lent remedie that 
ever | was knowne for the | same. Latelie devised 
by Walter Carie | Maister of Art, and student in | 
Physicke. | Imprinted at London, by | Henrie Den- 
ham dwelling in | Pater noster Row at the | signe 
f the Starre. | 1580.” 

If Mr. Bartow will look at the final 
passage in this edition, he will read :— 

** But least this most excellent medicine should 
perhaps be slandered : as also, if any person what- 
soever desireth to have conference with me for 
his greater ease, not finding (perchance by some 
abuse) such remedie as I have promised, and he 
looked for: let him (if it seeme good) repaire to 
my house in great Wickham in the Countie of 
Buckingham, where he shall find the Authour, 
without either a or pennie worth, readie to 
do what possiblie he may, for his further cure. 
And if by Tne ove herein hee breake his 
promise, let him thought rather a deciever, 
ne one seeking the benefite of his Countrie. 

inis.” 

In one, at any rate (that of 1611), of the 
later editions of ‘The Hammer for the 
Stone,’ issued thirty-one years later than 
the 1580 edition, the above passage is 
repeated with slight variations. From these 
facts it is clear that Walter Cary lived at 
High Wycombe, and that he was an M.A. 
A reference to W. D. Macray’s ‘ Register of 
Magdalen ’ reveals the entry :— 


.“‘ Walter Carie or Carey, co. Bucks, elected for 
dioc. Chichester. Demy, 1561 (Reg. p. 160). M.A. 
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lic. March 24, 1574, inc. July 14. On Feb. 8, 1573, 

e had six months’ leave ‘causa promotionis.’ 
~~" a 1574.”—New Series (London, 1897), vol. ii. 
p. 184. 

This entry is found also, with slight dif- 
ferences, in J. R. Bloxam’s ‘ Register of 
Magdalen,’ iv. 160, published earlier (Oxford, 
1853). 

There were, as I shall show, several 
generations of Walter Carys living at High 
Wycombe, but unless it can be proved that 
there was another Walter Cary living in 
Buckinghamshire at this date, who also 
was an M.A., I think it may be concluded 
that this, or one of them, is the man about 
whom information is sought. This Walter 
Cary evidently started upon a clerical 
career, but resigned and took up medicine 
later. 

A search among the few surviving records 
of the ancient town of High Wycombe 
proves that the Cary family lived there for 
centuries, and occupied a leading position. 
In the possession of the Wycombe Municipal 
Charity Trustees is a volume of MSS. which 
contains many interesting documents of 
the time when the Carys were an influential 
family there. Among these documents is 
the will of Edward Cary the elder (c. 1475). 
He mentions his son “ Richard and Johan 
his wife’? ; Walter Cary, brother of the afore- 
said Richard; Margery Wykes, sister of the 
aforesaid Richard and Walter; and Matilda, 
the testator’s wife. 

As early as 1421 the name of Walter Cary 
is attached to a High Wycombe deed. 
Walter Cary again occurs, 6 March, 1490, 
in another deed. 

Thomas Langley in his ‘ Hundred of Des- 
borough’ (1797), and Lipscomb in his 
‘History of Bucks’ (1847), give lists of 
mayors of High Wycombe, in which a 
Richard Cary is twice named in the. reign 
of Edward IV., another Richard as mayor 
in the reign of Henry VII., and Edward 
Cary, mayor in 5 Edward VI. 

But Langley must have been in error as 
regards Edward Cary, and Lipscomb also 
(who followed him), because “ Richarde 
Cary Maior of Wycombe”’ signs an order 
13 March, 5 Edward VI., 1551; and in an 
agreement dated 25 March, 5 Edward VI., 
concerning the establishment of a grammar 
school, ‘‘ Richarde Carye”’ is named as 
mayor. Cf. Bloxam’s ‘ Magdalen Register,’ 
i. 6: ‘‘ Richarde Carye chorister”’ in 1506. 

Edward Cary’s name appears in a deed 
dated 19 Henry VI., 1440; and Edward, 
Walter, and Richard’s names are attached 
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to a deed, 6 April, “in the year from the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VI. 49, and 
in the first year of his recovery of royal 
power.” (Deeds for this short term, 9 Oct., 
1470-April, 1471, are rare.) An _ isolated 
instance of Daniel Cary’s name _ occurs 
7 April, 2 and 3 Philip and Mary. In 
Letters Patent, 20 June, 1665, exemplifying 
a charter concerning the boundaries of 
Holmere Heath, the name of Walter Cary 
appears :— 

‘* Now know yea that the tenor of the aforesaid 
Record at the desire and request of Walter Cary 
and Stephen Young, gentlemen,” &c. 

There is no doubt that the Cary 
family occupied an important position in 
the county of Buckingham, and_ that 
it was one of the chief families of High 
Wycombe up to the end of the sixteenth 
century, and perhaps a_ little later. 
Branches of the family were found in Bucks 
at Quainton, near Aylesbury, and Easington, 
near Thame. Lipscomb gives a short pedi- 
gree of the Easington branch, connecting 
them with the Carys of Castle Cary, Somerset. 
I find that in 1546 there was a grant to Sir 
Maurice Berkeley :— 

‘Grants in March, 1546, 37 Henry VIII. Sir 
Maurice Barkeley. Grant, in fee, for his services 
and for 5001., of the house and site of Brewton 
mon., Som., with church, steeple, churchyard, 
buildings, gardens, &c., and demesne lands (named), 
the rectory of Brewton and chapels of Bruham, 
Pitcombe, Radlynche, and Wyke,~ Soms., the 
advowson of Brewton vicarage, tithes of grain, 
wool, and lambs in Haddespen and Hunwike, 
and small tithes in Pytcombe, Cole, Haddes- 
pen, and Hunwike, and tithes of grain, wool, 
and lambs and other small tithes in Brew- 
ham, the chief messuage and farm of Horseley in 
tenure of Walt. Carye and Alice his wife and John 
his son, in Sowthbruham parish, with a close 
called Quarre Close also in their tenure there, and 
two closes there called Southmeade and North- 
mede which were kept in the abbot of Brewton’s 
own hands, and the manor of Northbruham, 
Soms.,” Brewton.—* Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, of the Reignof Henry VIII.,’ London, 
1908, vol. xxi. part i. p. 247, No. 504 (28). 

There must have been a_ connexion 
between the Carys of Bucks and those of 
Castle Cary and Lytes Cary, but precisely 
what, the connexion was I am not able to say. 
The name of Walter Cary (of Castle Cary) 
occurs twice in the will of John Capper of 
Almsford, Somerset, dated 23 Oct., 1619 
(Soame, fo. 12). 

Here let me say something as to Mr. 
Bartow’s allusion to ‘A Boke of the 
Propreties of Herbes,’ which, it is true, has 
passed under Walter Cary’s name, and also 
under that of Walter Copland, the printer. 
It bears on the title-page the initials “‘ W.C.,” 





which may stand either for Copland or Cary. 
This was one of the several editions of 
Banckes’s ‘ Herball,’ then very popular, and, 
although it may have been edited or pro- 
moted in some way by a Walter Cary, it 
could not have been by the one who wrote 
‘The Hammer for ‘the Stone.’ The ‘ Herball ’ 
was issued somewhere about 1550, and 
various editions of it exist, Thomas Petyt 
issuing one, Copland another, and John 
Kynge another. But all these appeared 
when the Walter Cary we are considering 
(author of ‘The Hammer for the Stone ’) 
was achild. There is, however, a connexion 
between the Carys and herbals, because it 
is well known that Henry Lyte (1529-1607) 
of Lytes Cary was the famous translator of 
Dodoens’s ‘ Herball,’ 1578, and he had a 
herbal garden at Lytes Cary. 

I have no definite information as_ to 
when the Cary family left High Wycombe, 
but somewhere between 1653 and 1689 
they became possessed. of Everton Manor 
in Bedfordshire, and Walter Cary retained 
it until 1714, when it was alienated to 
William Astell. The arms of this Walter 
Cary included a swan (cf. Harl. MS. 1405, 
f. 15). Now Henry Lyte (1529-1607) drew 
up an heraldic roll: ‘* A description of the 
Swannes of Carie that came first from Caria 
in Asia to Carie in Britain.” This is, I 
believe, now in the possession of Sir H. 
Maxwell Lyte. In the ‘ Visitation of Bed- 
fordshire’ by Bysshe, in 1669, there is a 
pedigree of Cary of Everton, but this Visi- 
tation has, I think, never been printed. 
It is in the College of Arms’ MSS. (D 24), and 
it is, I believe, the only existing means of 
verifying the connexion between the Carys 
of High Wycombe and those who later 
went to live at Everton, a house which has 
now disappeared. There is a Walter Cary 
Charity there still. 

“©1663, July 21. Walter Cary, Esq., of 
Everton, Beds, Widr, 46, and Elizabeth Wollas- 
ton, of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, Widow, 38 ; 
at St. Martin's Outwich, or St. Peter le Poor, 
London.”—Harleian Society's ‘Canterbury Marriage 
Licences.’ 

For copies of Cary’s books elsewhere than 
in the British Museum, see ‘ Catalogue of 
Surgeon-General’s Library’ (U.S.), Second 
Series. It seems certain that ‘The Hammer 
for the Stone’ and ‘The Farewell to Phy- 
sick ’ were written by Walter Cary of High 
Wycombe, M.A. of Magdalen; but, from 
the dates, it is impossible that the same 
Walter Cary could have written the Herbal, 
and most improbable that he wrote ‘The 
Present State of England.’ I believe that 
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there were three Walter Carys: one (doubt- 
ful) of Herbal fame, one who wrote ‘The 
Hammer for the Stone,’ &¢., and yet another 
who wrote ‘The Present State of England.’ 
Perhaps some other reader can throw further 
light on the subject. A 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


Lone “§S,” Dare or DISAPPEARANCE 
(11S. vi. 386; vii. 14).—The following ex- 
cerpts from ‘ Typographia ; or, The Printer’s 
Instructor.’ by J. Johnson, London, 1824, 
give some information regarding this :— 

Vol. ii. p. 24.—‘* OF the double letters formerly 
used few now remain, and those permitted only 
through necessity. The introduction of the round 
s, instead of the long, is an improvement in the 
art of printing equal, if not superior, to any 
which has taken place of late years, and for which 
we are indebted to the ingenious Mr. Bell, who 
introduced them in his edition of the British 
Classics. They are now generally adopted, and 
the founders scarcely ever cast a long s (1) to their 
founts, unless particularly ordered.” 

Vol. ii. p. 85.—‘‘The proportions which one 
letter bears to another, as they stood in Smith’s 
time ; which may, in fact, be considered as some- 
thing like a standards they remained nearly in 
that state, with little variation, till 1800, when the 
double letters were generally abolished, (Mr. John 
Bell first made this improvement about 1795-6) 
from which period, nothing but confusion ensued ; 
because the founders, when they commenced 
cutting new founts with the round s, in order to 
secure the — who purchased type from them, 
varied the letter both in height and depth.” 


The Smith mentioned above was, no 
doubt, John Smith, author of ‘ The Printer’s 
Grammar, wherein is, exhibited, examined, 
and explained what is requisite for attaining 
a more perfect knowledge both in the theory 
and practice of the art of printing,’ London, 
1754. Waite LINE. 


‘““'TO CARRY ONE’S LIFE IN ONE’S HANDS ” 
(11 8. vi. 508; vii. 72, 117).—Doubting the 
explanation offered ante, p. 72, I submit that 
the quotation in ‘ N.E.D.,’ vi. 260 (Life, 3, 
end), gives the proper meaning. I last used 
the phrase thus :— 

“Often I have taken my life in my hands, but I 
never so felt that I was throwing it into the air as 
when I steered the heavy-laden sled down the long 
hill at two miles a minute.” 

The belief in the soul (or life) as a material 
thing was widespread, and frequently ap- 
pears, in the ‘‘ External Soul,” ‘‘ Soul-Birds,”’ 
&c., down to recent times: one is conceived, 
therefore, as taking this material thing in 
one’s material hands when one is ready to 
offer it—as an offering of lands to the 
Church was symbolized by a model of land 


and trees (see Burlington Magazine for 
15 Oct., 1912, at p. 31 for illustration). In 
like manner the attribute of martyred 
saints, by universal usage, was carried in 
the hand of each as symbol of the life each 
had offered, such as the head in the hand of 
a beheaded saint. See the very interesting 
article in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
1910, xiii. 341. ROcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


Curious Stone VESSELS (11 S. vii. 208). 
—No doubt mortars in which wheat, after 
long soaking, was bruised with a wooden 
pestle in order to make frumenty. They 
are quite common in the North; in some 
places there is scarcely an old house without 
one. At MHoughton-le-Spring they were 
known. as “ trow-stones ”’ (c. i 


Durham. 


There are many of these in the North of 
England, where they are known as “ creeing- 
troughs.’”’ They were used in farmhouses 
for pounding barley, &c. At the top of the 
staircase to the Castle of Newcastle is a 
fine collection of them. A day or two ago 
I sketched one in this town having on its 
sides a hare, a dog, and two other animals, 
with the initials ““D C” and date 1737. 
There is nothing ecclesiastical a” agg enn 

—R. 

South Shields. 

[Mr. Harry Hems also thanked for reply.] 


Froa’s Hatz, Royston (11 S. vii. 209).— 
Surely this simply means that the cottages 
are on the site of (or may form part of) an 
old cattle-shelter: frog or frogga=A.-S. 
“animal,” and hall or hell, a ‘* shelter.” 
The name is identical with “ Frognal,” 
Hampstead. J. Y. W. Mac AtrisTErR. 


I have very little doubt that Frog’s Hall, 
Royston, comes from the family name 
Frohock, which is still common enough in 
Cambridge and Cambridgeshire. In the 
Histon Registers the name occurs as Fro- 
hocke (1616), Frogg (1736), Frog (1738, 1761), 
Frohog (1772). There is also in Histon an 
entry: “John Huckel of Frog-Hall md. 
Cath. Sumpter of Histon Sept. 17, 1751.” 

The name occurs as Frogg (1646), in the 
St. Peter’s Registers, Cambridge, as Frog- 
hawke (1798) at Boxworth, and as Frohoak 
(1773) of Milton, Cambs, at Impington.* 

As far as I know, the Royston Registers 
have not yet been published. 

T. JESSON. 





* All the above are from the Cambs Parish 
Registers, vols. iii. and v., 1909-12. 
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RIcHARD Simon: LAMBERT SIMNEL (11 S. | 


vii. 129, 194).—I beg to thank Mr. BayLry 
for his reply, and am inclined to think with 
him that the date given in Reg. Morton, 
f. 33 et seqg., as Feb., 1486/7, is an error 
for February, 1487/8. Since seeing Mr. 
BAyLeEy’s reply, I find the same thing is 
given in Wilkins’s ‘ Concilia Mag. Brit.,’ 
lii. 618, and the names of many bishops are 
mentioned as being present at the Convoca- 
tion, which may possibly assist in putting 
the matter beyond doubt. What points 
still further to possible error is that in 
this report there appears to be a reference 
to Lord Lovell at ‘* Fuvnesotts”’ (Simnel’s 
landing with Lovell, at Furness, not taking 
place until June, 1487). 

If Mr. BAyYLey can throw any more light 
upon this question, I shall be still more 
obliged to him. 

I take this opportunity to point out an 
error in the ‘D.N.B.’ re Lambert Simnel. 
Henry, in his letter to Pope Innocent VIII. 
of 5 July, 1487, refers to him as “ spurium 
quemdam puerum....puerum ipsum ducis 
quondam Clarentiz filium esse’ (Arch. 27). 
It is in the Pope’s reply to this letter, dated 
1487-8, Non. Jan., that he is spoken of 
as ‘‘quendam puerum de illegitimo thoro 
natum ”’ (Rymer, vol. xii. p. 332). There 
is certainly a mystery somewhere. G. W. 


CHRISTMAS RIMERS IN ULSTER (11 S. vii. 
81, 173).—Like the Editor of The Irish 
Book Lover, I recognized an old friend’s 
name differently spelt in Mr. LEPpEr’s 
interesting communication. At Sheffield, 
so long as three score years ago, with black- 
ened face and armed with an old besom, 
I have many a time taken the part of the 
Little Devil. But I had no suspicion the 
words were also in use in Ireland. I re- 
member them distinctly. They ran :— 
Here comes little Devil Doubt. 

If you don’t give me money I'll sweep you all out. 

Money I want, and money I crave; 

If you don’t give me money I'll sweep you all to the 
grave. 





Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


THe ‘ Lonpon,’ ‘ BritisH,’ AND ‘ ENG- 
LIsH ’ CATALOGUES (11 S. vii. 127, 196, 238). 
—I have 

‘The London Catalogue of Books, with their 
sizes and prices, corrected to September 
Mpccxcix. London: Printed for W. ent, 
Paternoster Row, by M. Brown, St. John’s Square, 
Clerkenwell, 1799,” 
and also the lists from 1812 to 1849. 

W. B.S. 
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RicHarpD Butt (11 S. vii. 70, 170).—Mr. 
CourRTNEY in his interesting reply says that 
Bull was born in 1721. According to the 
entry of his admission to Westminster 
School, he was aged 10 in June, 1735. 

I should be glad to ascertain the exact 
date of his birth if possible. I might, 
perhaps, add that Bull remained at the 
school until 1741, and that he was admitted 
to Lincoln’s Inn 13 April, 1742, but was rot 
called to the Bar there. G. F. R. B. 


INSCRIPTION AT WETHERAL (11 S. vii. 169, 
234).—One may easily blunder in trying to 
explain an inscription without the aid «f a 
facsimile. Is it certain that the final letter 
of the second word is M? Could it be read 
as A? It is tempting to suggest 

GRATVS 
SVA : MANV 
=‘ Gratus sua manu [scripsit],” ‘“ Gratus 
[there are instances of this as a Roman 
name] wrote this with his own hand.” 

No. 922 in vol. vii. of the ‘ Corpus Inscript. 
Latin.,’ an inscription on the face of a 
lofty cliff on the south bank of the Ecen 
in the vicinity of Wetheral, has MAXIMvs 
SCRISIT (=scripsit), with the title of the 
20th Legion. 

With regard to the ‘‘ rough figure which 
may be a fish,”’ it can be noted that on the 
rock just referred to, where Maximus cut 
his name, is “ the awkward figure of a buck 
or stag”; while on the “ Written Rock of 
the Gelt,’* near Brampton, there is the 
representation of a human face above one 
of the inscriptions. Does the fish denote 
anything more than a rough pictorial 
instinct on the part of Gratus ? 


‘* SEX HORAS SOMNO ”’ (11 S. vi. 411, 474 ; 
vii. 71, 136).—There is an anonymous Greek 
epigram of two lines in the ‘ Anthologia 
Palatina,’ x. 43, beginning 

“EE dpa pdx Gors ixavorarac, 
In this the first six hours of the day are 
assigned to work, and we are reminded that 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth hours 
are indicated (on the sundial) by the letters 
ZHOI (‘‘ live !’). 

I have heard that the tutor of a certain 
college at Cambridge used to tell his men 
to work six hours a day, warning them 
that seven hours were worth no more than 
six, and that eight were worth only five. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 








| * In letters like to those the vexillary _ 
Hath left crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt. 
Tennyson, ‘Gareth and Lynette. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8S. 
v. 327).—ASTARTE’S first quotation, 
There in that smallest bud lay furled 
The secret and meaning of all the world, 
is to be found in Alfred Noyes’s long poem 
“The Forest of Wild Thyme,’ pt. i. 
M. H. Dopps. 


(11 S. vii. 189.) 

In reply to NIEMAND’s inquiry, I may 
say that the author of the lines beginning 
“There was a Knight of Bethlehem ” was 
Henry Neville Maugham. They come from 
his play ‘The Husband of Poverty,’ and 
are entitled “‘ a song of Saint Francis.” 

J. Wittcock, Jun. 

Lerwick. 


(11 S. vii. 208.) 


J. D. will find “Che quanto piace al 
mondo 6 breve sogno ”’ in Petrarca’s ‘ Rime.’ 
It is the last line of the first sonnet ‘In 
Vita di Madonna Laura.’ 

J. F. SCHELTEMA, 


POLICEMEN ON Pornt- Duty (11 S. vii. 
150).—The following note on the regulation 
of street traffic in London may be of interest. 
It is taken from the biography of the 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Reed (1854) :— 


‘* Riding one day in a cab together, Sir G. Carroll 
and Dr. Reed were twice blocked up on their way 
to London Bridge Station, once at the junction of 
the five roads at Gracechurch Street and again at 
Monument Yard; the delays lasted so long that 
they lost the train for Earlswood, which Asylum 
was then being built. The block had been caused 
by a Pickford’s van, a costermonger’s barrow, a 
disabled dust-cart, and a brewer’s dray. ‘ Well, 
doctor, we must go back, there’s no help for it.’ 
‘Right, Sir George,’ answered he, ‘but if I 
were a City Alderman, I would take care there 
should be some help for it to-morrow.’ ‘What 
would you suggest?’ ‘I would order things 
differently on this bridge. I’d make Pickford 
follow the donkey, the brewer follow Pickford, 
keeping close to left-hand kerb, and the right- 
hand kerb kept clear for the slow-going traffic 
from the Surrey side; the midway then would be 
open for omuibuses and cabs; thus securing four 
lines of traffic: a luggage train on each side, and 
two express lines in the middle.’ The suggestion 
was carried to the Common Council, and was at 
ouce adopted.”’ 

E. GILyson. 


“SEALING THE HENNERY”: ‘‘ MOUSE 
Burrock” (11 8S. vii. 110). — Mr. 
McGovern’s query recurred to me when 
I was reading Ferdinand Fabre’s ‘ Monsieur 
Jean,’ in which mention is made of a spot 
in the knuckle-bone of a leg of mutton 
“que mon oncle aimait beaucoup et vul- 
gairement appelé la souris”’ (p. 261). This 
is also known as the venison-piece. 
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A “mouse buttock,’ as the ‘ E.D.D.’ 
testifies, is “‘ the fleshy piece which is cut 
out from a round of beef.” This may be 
sufficiently definite for some people, but I 
could welcome a more accurate indication. 


St. SwitTHIn. 





JOHANNA WILLIAMSCOTE (11 S. vii. 49, 92, 
115, 192).—As A. M. has rightly noted, a slip 
occurred in my first reply as to the wife of 
Sir John Greville II{. of Drayton (and 
Milcote), in some pedigrees called Johanna, 
or Joan, who was not the Williamescote 
lady in question, but (as Philpott writes, 
MS. Ordin. p. 56) dau. of Humphrey Forster. 
The Wincote of Binton marriage, as I showed, 
came in with their second son; but also 
there eventually came to them _ the 
Greville properties of their cousin, Sir John 
Greville II., who had married Johanna 
Williamescote, whom Dugdale figures. I 
do not think there is any getting over the 
fact of the name of Williamescote appearing 
in the glass as stated. But the arms of 
the latter family nowhere appear among 
the Greville quarterings (cf. Harl. MS. 4199, 
pp. 26, 88). Therefore I would venture to 
suggest (1) that she was the widow (*‘ relicta’’) 
of a Williamescote when she married Sir 
John Greville II., but was born a Vampage ; 
(2) that the window in Binton to commemo- 
rate kindred and ancestry was placed there 
by the children or grandchildren of Sir 
John Greville III. and Jane Forster, who, 
as we have seen, came into the world with 
Wincote of Binton descent in them. 

The Wilcott family came from Wyvel- 
cote (now Wilcote), a hamlet in Northleigh, 
co. Oxon, in the church of which is the 
chapel of Sir Wm. Wilcote of Wilcote, who 
endowed it. The arms of the latter family 
appear in the fine brass of the Rainsfords 
at Clifford Chambers (1583). 

The only contractions for Williamescote 
known to me are Wilmescot, Willascot, and 
Willscot. The possessive s dies hard, and 
Wilcot, as I have said, is the short form of 
Wyvelicot. I think with A. C. C. that 
Dugdale confused Wilmcote with Wincote, 
at least clerically. 

Sr. Crain BADDELEY. 


WARREN ALIAS WALLER (11S. vii. 189).— 
In the ‘ Visitation of co. Herts,’ 1634, three 
generations of the family of Warren, alias 
Waller of Ashwell are recorded, commencing 
with a certain William Warren alias Waller, 
who, ‘‘ by reason of his arms,” was adjudged 
by Robert Cook, King at Arms, to be 
‘“descended from the house of Warren in 
Poynton, Cheshire.” 
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Such a method of determining a man’s 
descent appears the exact reverse of logical, 
and I have not succeeded in establishing the 
fact from the examination of wills and 
parish registers. 

The Warrens alias Waller of Ashwell 
were certainly descended from a family 
similarly described, and long resident at 
Bassingbourne, co. Cambridge. At a sub- 
sequent period the alias was discontinued, 
and the name of Waller alone used, with 
the arms of Warren. Richard Warren alias 
Waller of Bassingbourne made his will in 
1557; and in the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of that parish (1497-1534) I find several 
mentions of persons of the name of Waller, 
but none of the name of Warren. William 
Waller was churchwarden in 1525. 

In the Parish Registers of Bassingbourne, 
dating from 1558, there are numerous entries 
relating to the family. The name “ Waller ” 
alone is frequent, but ‘‘ Warren” alone is 
rare. Up to 1600 Warren alias Waller is 
common; later, it becomes more rare, 
and is, perhaps, used chiefly in the case of 
old persons. 

In the Registers of Ashwell (transcripts), 
dating from 1615, Wallers and Warrens 
are numerous, but there is no instance of 
Warren alias Waller. 

There appears, however, to have been no 
strict observance in this matter, for ‘“‘ Wil- 
iam Waller alias Warren of Bassingbourne, 
yeoman,” in his will, dated 1635, signs 
‘* William Waller,”’ and refers to his children 
by the name of “ Waller” only. Yet in 
the proof of the will his widow is described 
as “‘ Marcie Waller alias Warren.” 

The funeral certificate (Heralds’ College) 
of ‘“‘ Henry Waller of Ashwell, gentleman ” 
(‘‘ citizen and draper of London,” according 
to his will), who died ‘‘at his house in 
Watling strete ”’ on 27 Oct., 1631, is signed 
by his brother ‘“‘ Edward Warren alias 
Waller.” 

If your correspondent will communicate 
with me direct, I will lend him such notes 
as I have relating to the family. 

P, D. Munpy. 

49 Selborne Road, Hove. 


Critcy (11 S. vii. 190).—See ‘ Crecy and 
Calais, from the Public Records,’ by the 
late Major-General the Hon. George Wrottes- 
ley, which forms pt. ii. of vol. xviii. (1898) 
of the publications of the William Salt 
Archeological Society, and is admirably 
illustrated and indexed. 

S. A. Grunpy-NEwmMaN, F.S.A.Scot. 





A LETTER OF Scott’s: ‘‘ MuTALE ” (118. 
vii. 145).—The quotation referred to would 
seem to be from the Jacobite song ‘ What 
Murrain now has ta’en the Whigs ?’ which 
will be found in Hogg’s ‘ Jacobite Relics of 
Scotland,’ i. 146 (Edinburgh, William Black- 
wood, 1819). The first stanza, as given 
there, runs :— 

What murrain now has ta’en the Whigs? 
I think they ’ve all gone mad, sir— 
By dancing one-and-forty jigs, 
Our dancing may be bad, sir. 
Hogg in his notes says: ‘ This is a popular 
ballad, to an old original air; but neither 
have ever been published.” Very possibly, 
if “‘mutale’”’ should read muckle, as sug- 
gested by your correspondent, Scott was 
quoting from a variant. 

In ‘The Jacobite Songs and Ballads of 
Scotland, from 1688 to 1746,’ edited by Dr. 
Charles Mackay (London, Richard Griffin & 
Co., 1861), the first line is given as 

O what’s the matter wi’ the Whigs. 

Hogg says: ‘‘ There must have been some 
great original collection of Jacobite songs, 
from which others copied what suited or 
pleased them.” I think it is more likely 
that there were various versions, according 
to the taste, or memory, of those who sang 
them. T. F. D. 





Dlotes on Books. 


The Cambridge Modern Ristory Atlas. (Cambridge 

University Press.) 
ALTHOUGH the arrangement of this Atlas is such 
as to follow as far as possible the order of the 
narrative in ‘The Cambridge Modern History,’ and 
an endeavour has been made to insert all the place- 
names that occur in that work, at the same time, 
as explained in the preface, “the entire series is 
designed to stand by itself as an Atlas of Modern 
History.” This design has been admirably carried 
out, and we hav_ herea work essential not only to 
the student, but also to every one who takes an 
interest in the political changes as well as the 
geographical discoveries that have taken place 
throughout the world from 1490 (when we have a 
map of Europe showing the temporary conquests 
of Matthias Corvinus) to 1910. There are a number 
of maps that illustrate the course of events by 
which the Europe of the fifteenth century has been 
transformed into the Europe of 1910. What Eastern 
Europe will be at the close of 1913 it is too soon yet 
to eigen 

"he maps of other parts of the world give an 
equally complete record from the time of the 
Spanish and Portuguese discoveries ; and from the 
map of the voyages of Cabot, Columbus. Magal- 
haes, and Vasco da Gama we realize at a glance how 
extensive those discoveries were. Portugal covers 
almost the entire coast-line of Africa, and Spain 
that of South America, with the exception of a 
portion of the east coast discovered by Portugal. 
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Another map shows the Ottoman advance to 
1566. Then we have Italy in 1490, and the 
Iberian Peninsula in the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. France under Louis XI. is followed by 
various maps showing that country before the 
Revolution, and since 1814. Germany and_ other 
countries are treated in the same way, so that in 
this one volume we get a conspectus of the history 
of the world. Maps of England and Wales show 
the Parliamentary representation before and after 
the Reform Bill of 1832; and a map of the world 
exhibits the colonial possessions of the various 
Powers at the present time. 

The editing has been undertaken by Dr. A. W- 
Ward, Dr. G. W. Prothero, and Mr. Stanley 
Leathes, assisted by Mr. E. A. Benians. The In- 
troduction to the Atlas tells “ how, in the course 
of modern history, the European political system, 
which in the fifteenth century included only 
Western Europe, has been extended to include the 
whole of Europe; and how, as European societies 
have been planted in other continents, new lands 
have been drawn by commerce and political de- 
pendencies into its political life until almost 
the whole known world forms a single political 
system.” Very succinctly does the narrative 
continue to trace the effects on the history of 
Europe of the wars with Napoleon, the freeing 
of Italy from the Austrian yoke, and the rending 
asunder of the German Confederation by the 
rivalry of Austria and Prussia, when a German 
Empire, under the hegemony of Prussia, took the 
place of the old Confederation, and enlarged its 
boundaries at the expense of France by acquiring 
the long-disputed middle lands of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

Outside of Europe there has been even greater 
transformation, including the expansion of the 
Russian Empire in Northern and Central Asia, and 
the uninterrupted growth of the British Empire in 
India, Australia, and Africa. France is once more 
a colonial Power; the German Empire has acquired 
extensive possessions; and in Eastern Asia Japan 
now competes with Europe, and resists the advance 
of Russia. There is an index to local names, and 
an index to the maps. 

The maps, 141 in all, have been executed by 
Messrs. Stanford, to whom the editors express 
their obligation. 

We cannot close our notice without again 
expressing the pleasure and information we have 
found in the volume. Asa work of reference it is 
invaluable. 


Tudor and Stuart Library.—Aurelian Townshend's 
Poems and Masks. Edited by E. K. Chambers. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Apart from the Masks, these Poems, including 

four that are doubtful, number but twenty-two. 

Three or four of them have not been printed before. 

The editor claims for them that they contain “‘cer- 

tain touches of rareness here and there ”—in which 

we fully agree with him. We are glad to have 
what is known of Townshend’s life brought together 
thus completely and skilfully, without, neverthe- 
less, quite assenting to the description of such work 
as an “act of piety.” For. indeed, so far as any 
one can now judge of him, few of the shadowy 
names that flit about in the backgrounds of history 
have less right to pious attention on the part of 
later generations than Mr. Aurelian Townshend, if 





his manner of life be considered. But he could 
most undoubtedly write verse. He combines, as 
felicitously perhaps as any except the acknow- 
ledged great masters of English song, the richness 
of Elizabethan diction and imagination with a 
foretaste of the rapidity, neatness, and flexibility 
which were to characterize the next age. His sense 
for the happy fall of accent, as well as his ear for 
strength and harmony in syllables, were plainly 
quick and true’far beyond those of most versifiers. 
This gift was no doubt connected with the lin- 
guistic gift which attracted Cecil's attention to 
him, and thereby opened up for him prospects 
which somehow failed to fulfil themselves. If one 
may piece out the scanty data of his life by infer- 
ences from his verse, the failure probably came 
from his own inward poverty. One guesses that 
the touch of rareness was unaccompanied by capa- 
city of any fruitful kind. As a man of wealth he 
might have made a greater mark; as a man of 
slender fortune, who must render service of some 
kind where he looked for promotion, he must have 
been ein, ig to betray the frivolity which other- 
wise would have been concealed or partly atoned 
for by his wit. 

As the result of careful and extensive research 
Mr. Chambers has succeeded in placing Townshend 
where he belongs in the family pedigree, and in 
correcting one or two mistaken conjectures which 
have crept into accounts of him—as, for instance, 
his identification with the man of whom John 
Manningham wrote that ‘‘Ben Johnson the poet 
now lives upon one Townesend ”—this being said at 
a time when Aurelian—still a youth and hard- 
pressed for money—was on his way home from the 
sojourn abroad which Cecil’s liberality had made 
possible for him. 

Little more has been made out as to his life, and 
the date of his death remains unknown. He fades 
away in this biographical sketch, as we may sup- 
pose he did in real life, as a somewhat negligible 
father-in-law. insignificant behind the flaunting 
notoriety of the Kirkes and their kind. 

We coments Mr. Chambers on a piece of 
work satisfactorily accomplished. 


Charles Dickens and Music. By James T. 


Lightwood. (C. H. Kelly.) 


Tus is a capital little book—multum in parvo. 
Dickens was very fond of music, especially of 
national airs and old songs; and of this there is 
full proof in the number of songs mentioned in 
his works. Of classical music there is little. 
In ‘Great Expectations’ Pocket refers to a 
“charming picce of music by Handel called ‘ The 
Harmonious Blacksmith,’ ”’ and Morfin in ‘ Dombey 
and Son’ speaks of a Sonata in B by Beethoven. 
As such a Sonata was never written by that 
composer, Dickens may have seen an announce- 
ment in a German edition of one of the three 
sonatas in B flat, or, as the Germans say, “‘ in B.’’ 
The many allusions in Dickens’s works to the 
harp point very clearly to the period in which 
he flourished, as does his reference to music in 
a village church which was ‘‘ accompanied by a 
few instrumental performers ’’—a subject recently 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Dickens’s sense of humour is well known. A 
gentleman once, when singing (and singing very 
badly) “‘ By the sad sea waves,” wound up with 
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a misplaced embellishment or turn. A neighbour 
remarked on it to Dickens, who replied, ‘‘ That ’s 
quite in accordance with rule. When things are 
at the worst they always take a turn.” 

There is a capital Index of the songs and 
music mentioned in Dickens’s writings. 


THR increasing interest taken in Baxter prints 
has induced Mr. C. T. Courtney Lewis to start a 
Year-Book that shall give collectors and others 
general information about Baxter prints and the 
prices realized for them, and he suggests that the 
volume ‘‘ may be treated as a kind of anneve to 
his larger work ‘ Picture Printer of the Nine- 
teenth Century.’”’ The sale of the Baxter prints 
on publication was very large. Of ‘The Holy 
Family,’ by Raphael, 400,000 copies were sold ; 
of ‘Jenny Lind’ and ‘ Jetty Treffy,’ 300,000 ; 
and of Baxter’s album illustrations, upwards of 
100,000,000! In 1912 a dome-shape copy of 
* The Coronation ’ fetched at Messrs. Glendining’s 
391. 7s. 6d. ; and ‘ The Launch of the Trafalgar ’ 
realized at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s 481. 6s. 

The book contains a complete catalogue of 
Baxter prints, which number 377, and prices as 
at this date. The illustrations include the 
Houses of Parliament, the Grand Entrance of 
the Great Exhibition, 1851, and the Royal 
Exchange. Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co. are the publishers. 


The Cornhill Magazine for April is a good 
number. Three sketches commemorate worthily 
the heroes of the Scott Antarctic Expedition : Sir 
Clements Markham writing that of Scott himself, 
Dr. Shipley contributing the singularly attractive 
portrait of Wilson, and Major MacMunn relating 
an episode in the Boer War illustrating the 
gallantry and resourcefulness of Oates. ‘Some 
Humours in a Colonial Bishop’s Life,’ by the Bisho 
.of North Queensland, is a pleasant, unaffected, an 
thoroughly human piece of writing. ‘ How Cowper 
got his Pension,’ by Mr. H. Rowlands S. Coldicott, 
gives us, from an unpublished MS. of Hayley’s, 
the interesting details of Hayley’s efforts for the 
obtaining of financial help for Cowper—efforts 
which set him in a more favourable light than 

yerhaps anything previously recorded of him. Mr. 
war’s paper on ‘The Arab’ has the pleasing 
quality which belongs to first-hand observation, 
-even if this does not go very deep; and some- 
thing of the same praise is due to Sir Hamilton 
Freer-Smith’s ‘ Recollections of Japan, 1863-1864.’ 
We confess that we found Jock, the ‘Child of 
To-day,’ whom Mr. Newton Adams portrays for 
us, somewhat less unusual than we expected. Prof. 
Bryan’s thoroughgoing discussion of ‘ The Income 
me | Prospects of the Mathematical Specialist’ 
deserves careful attention; it opens up the old 
difficult problem of the right relation towards 
the rest of society of the few, but so necessary, 
torch-bearers of purescience. The short story ‘God 
in the Foothills, by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, is better 
than most; and Mr. C. Green’s survey of the 
output and use of books during the last fifty years 
or so, if it tells nothing that is new, confirms and 
illustrates instructively the views of most middle- 
aged readers. Correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
turn with some uncommon interest to the last 
pages of the number, in which we are glad not 
merely to observe how clearly and effectively our 
esteemed contributor Col. Prideaux disposes once 
for all of the inaccurate statements concerning his 





reception of the body of Livingstone, and his treat- 
ment of Livingstone’s men at Zanzibar, which have 
somehow found their way into print, but also to be 
made more fully acquainted with the details of one 
of those unobtrusive acts of justice and public 
spirit which too often remain unknown, yet un- 
doubtedly go to form the very marrow of national 
service. 


NorRFOLK ADDRESS TO GENERAL Monck, 1660. 


Tue Norwich Public Library Committee informs 
us that it has arranged for the publication by sub- 
scription of an Address from the Gentry of Norfolk 
and Norwich to General Monck in 1660, which was 
purchased at the sale of the Townshend Heir- 
looms in 191]. All the material has been 
handed to the publishers, Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, 
of London Street, Norwich, and the work will be 
issued during the spring. It will contain fac- 
similes of the 800 signatures on the document, a 
portrait of General Monck, and at least tive full- 
page portraits of celebrated persons who signed 
the document, together with an introduction by 
Mr. Hamon Le Strange, and Biographical Notes 
and Index by Mr. Walter Rye. The Address was 
signed by nearly every one of importance in Nor- 
folk, and thus the manuscript is of value both to 
students of English history and to those who have 
a special interest in Norfolk. Application may be 
made to Messrs. Jarrold & Sons for prospectus and 
further particulars. 


InpICATION OF HovsEs oF HISTORICAL INTEREST 
BY THE L.C.C. 

WE hear from the London County Council that 
on the 14th inst. a bronze tablet was affixed to 
No. 93, Cheyne Walk, S.W., to commemorate the 
birth there in 1810 of Mrs. Gaskell. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
ete the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, &.U. 


Mr. C. T. BAKER writes that if Mr. JoHn LANE 
will communicate with him at Mapperley Rise, 
Sherwood, Nottingham, he will be happy to 
furnish information concerning the Rev. H. De Foe 
Baker (see ante, p. 228). 

““Mountines.”—J. T. F. kindly writes to inform 
us that the word printed ‘‘ m[oJuntings” (amie, 

. 202, col. 2, under ‘‘ Lot 82”) is ‘“ muntin” or 

‘-ing,” a mullion. See ‘N.E.D.’ 

Extmrra, N.Y.—Forwarded to Mr. Jones. 
CorricEeNpuM. — On p. 23], col. 2, 1. 12, for 
“vol. T” read “vol. 1.” 
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